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Jockey Club, an association which practically controls the conduct of 
racing, and by the breeders of fast horses and allied interests. It is sup- 
ported by all friends of moral reforms and by public sentiment generally. 
The farmers of the State are divided in their support. The State grange, 
representing upwards of 70,000 farmers, passed resolutions at their 
meeting in February, strongly favoring the reform. On the other hand 
the county fair associations are actively opposing it, the ground of their 
opposition being the loss of the pool tax which had been distributed to 
them in the past for prizes to improve the breed of stock. This objec- 
tion loses its point, however, through the proposal, which is strongly 
supported, to appropriate an equal sum directly to the county fair asso- 
ciations. The great mass of the farmers are doubtless in favor of the 
reform. There is an attempt, however, to confuse the issue in their 
minds by maintaining that there is a necessary connection between race 
track gambling and the "improvement of the breed of horses." 

John A. Lapp. 

Rural Delivery Parcels Post. A bill (S. 5122), to provide a rural deliv- 
ery parcels post for merchandise and other articles mailed on rural 
delivery routes was introduced in congress on February 10, 1908. 

Special rates of postage are provided as follows: five cents for the 
first pound and two cents for each additional pound or fractional part 
thereof; and on parcels weighing less than a pound: for two ounces or 
less, one cent; over two and not exceeding four ounces, two cents; over 
four and not exceeding eight ounces, three cents; over eight and not 
exceeding twelve ounces, four cents; and over twelve ounces and not 
exceeding one pound, five cents. Parcels covered by the special rural 
postage rates are not to exceed eleven pounds in weight, three feet 
six inches in length, or six feet in length and girth combined. 

The rural rates do not apply to parcels offered by any person acting 
as agent or representative, for any person or company not resident on 
the rural delivery route but apply only to such parcels as are offered 
by resident merchants or dealers and by residents in their individual 
capacity. 

Taxation — Centralization in the Taxation of Personal Property. A 

bill entitled, "An act to provide for the assessment of personal property 
by the commonwealth," has been introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature. This bill (house no. 950), is worthy of note for two rea- 
sons : first, it is an attempt to tax all personal property and tax it at a 
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uniform rate throughout the State, and second, it shows the tendency 
at the present time toward centralizing the supervision, direction, and 
control of assessments in the hands of State officials and State tax com- 
missioners. This movement seems to be keeping pace with the move- 
ment toward the separation of the sources of State and local revenue. 
The equal and uniform assessment of personal property has always 
been a difficult problem and one that is still far from solution. In many 
States the tax payer is required to take oath that the list and values 
given by him are true and accurate. Other States like Iowa and Ohio 
have do'ubted the oath of the tax payer to such an extent that they have 
given agents a certain commission to ferret out and list all property that 
has escaped taxation. One State, Pennsylvania, has fixed a low rate on 
personal property, believing that with such an inducement, the tax 
payer would be willing to list all of his taxable property at its true and 
full value. In Wisconsin, where the county officers are elected, there 
is an official called the county supervisor of assessments, who is chosen 
to supervise all assessments made by the local assessors. These county 
supervisors are under the supervision and control of the State tax com- 
mission. The Massachusetts bill would go even beyond this and place 
the entire assessment and taxation of personal property in the hands of 
the State tax commissioner. He is to have power to appoint, subject 
to the approval of the governor and council, twenty supervisors of taxes. 
Each supervisor is to have control of a tax district composed of two 
adjoining senatorial districts. In addition to this, the commissioner 
is to appoint one State assessor for each city and town in the State, 
but the State assessors are subject to removal at any time by the 
commissioner on filing a statement of reasons with the secretary of 
the commonwealth. The supervisors and State assessors must be resi- 
dents of the State, but need not be residents of their respective dis- 
tricts, cities, or towns. Both officials are to be paid from the State treas- 
ury, the supervisors to receive $2500 and necessary expenses, and the 
State assessors, who are to be ex-ofncio chairmen and members of the 
board of assessors of the city or town for which they are appointed, are 
to receive 20 per cent more than the other members of the city or town 
board, and in no case less than $3.50 per day for actual service. 

All personal property, including incomes, subject to local assessment 
in any city or town under the law as it now stands is to be assessed by 
the State assessor, and the rate on this class of property is to be uniform 
throughout the State, and equal to the rate laid by the tax commissioner 
on business corporations in the year last preceding. The State assessor 
also aids in making the real estate assessment. 
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Two-thirds of this proposed tax on personal property is to be paid to 
the treasurer of the commonwealth, and the remaining one-third is to 
be retained for the use of the town. Out of the proportion going to the 
State, are to be deducted the expenses of assessing and collecting, even 
to the ratable share of the expenses of the tax commissioner's department. 
In addition to this, the State is also to retain such an amount as the 
legislature deems necessary for State purposes in lieu of a State tax. 
The remainder is to be distributed to the various cities and towns, one- 
half in proportion to their respective real estate valuations, and one- 
half in proportion to their respective population as defined by the last 
preceding State or federal census. 

Such are the provisions of the proposed law. It is an attempted 
solution of the present day difficulty of taxing personal property by 
assessors locally elected, a good example of extreme centralization, car- 
ried to its logical conclusion with assessors appointed by the tax com- 
missioner and paid by the State. 

Robert Argyll Campbell. 

Taxation — Pending Constitutional Revisions and Amendments 1 . Sev- 
eral of the States have passed measures looking toward a change in their 
constitutions concerning the subject of revenue and taxation. Some 
would accomplish this end by a general revision of the constitution, 
others by changes in the organic law as it now stands. Considered from 
the point of revenue and taxation alone, an amendment often times 
means more than a revision, for a constitution may be revised and 
adopted by the people and the clauses relating to taxation simply carried 
over from the old to the new, while it often happens that a single amend- 
ment changes the whole system of taxation, and materially affects no 
other part of the constitution. 

No important constitutional revisions are before the people at the 
present time. Connecticut has just voted down an amendment to the 
constitution in the form of a revision, but in the proposed constitution 
no attempt was made to change the simple clause stating that the 
property of no person is to be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion, which has formed a part of the Declaration of Rights of Connecti- 
cut since 1818 (art. 1, sec. 2). The question of calling a constitutional 
convention in Maryland was submitted to a vote of the people last 
November, but was not approved. The present constitution of Michi- 

1 These amendments will all be voted on in 1908. 



